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Building Construction Shows Big Decrease 


Building permit valuations declined 43 percent between 
1941 and 1942. The largest amount of building was in Los 
ingeles in 1942, followed by Washington, D.C. New York 
occupied third place—the 1942 permit valuations being the 
lowest recorded for the city. Chicago ranked fourth and 
Philadelphia fifth. 

Cities with expanding war activities showed increases in 
valuations during 1942, in contrast with the national decline. 

Total permit valuations dropped 12 percent from Novem- 
ber to December 1942 and 72 percent from 1941. 
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Accident Prevention Saves Million Man War-Output Days 


Roughly over a million man-days were saved 
for war production in 1942 as a result of the acci- 
dent-prevention program of the National Com- 
mittee for the Conservation of Manpower in War 
Industries, Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
told a conference of the Committee’s regional 
representatives held in Washington on January 22 
and 23. 

Miss Perkins commended the representatives for 
enlisting 554 safety engineers throughout the 
country who donate part-time services to further 
the committee’s program. As a result of their 
work last year, about 66 percent of the 10,755 war 
plants they serviced markedly reduced accident- 
frequency rates. For example, one California 
plant increased its personnel 2,500 percent and at 
the same time reduced accidents from 35 per 
million man-hours worked to 10, thus saving over 
8,000 man-days. 

“This record of saving war manpower and pre- 
venting human suffering shows what can be done 
when attention is paid to safety,” Secretary 
Perkins said. ‘Had the services of the committee 
been available to all war plants, the 1942 indus- 
trial casualty list would not have been 40 times as 
great as all the casualties in the United States 
armed forees since Pearl Harbor.” She pointed 
out that these military casualties including the 
missing amounted to 58,307 while over 2's million 
workers were estimated to have sustained injuries 
last year which ranged from minor lost-time acci- 
dents to fatalities. 

Reviewing the development of the manpower 
conservation program, Miss Perkins reealled that 
in 1940 she had appeinted 22 representatives of 
management, labor, State labor officials and insur- 
ance interests as members of a national committee 
to advise the Department of Labor in meeting the 
accident problems which were bound to arise with 
the rapid expansion of war industries. Through 
this committee the services of 554 of the best- 
trained safety engineers in the country were made 
available to war plants in a campaign to reduce 
accidents. 

These special agents are safety advisers to 
industry. They are not inspectors and have no 
enforcement authority. They have been able to 
persuade employers that sound safety programs 


result in increased war output, lower productior 
costs, saving of irreplaceable skilled workers and 
prevention of suffering. 

Of the 10,755 war plants visited in 1942 by thes 
special agents, about 42 percent had had no formal! 
safety programs and were paying no special atten- 
tion to safety. About 27 percent more had partial 
safety programs which were not successful in 
cutting down accidents. 

As a result of the special agents’ recommenda- 
tions to management, 545 plants employed full- 
time safety engineers, 1,075 plants designated a 
top-operating official as the responsible head of the 
safety organization and to act as safety director in 
addition to other duties and 5,230 plants estab 
lished joint labor-management safety committees 

Through these joint committees, labor also has 
assumed increasing responsibility for accident and 
disease prevention. As the six labor members of 
the committee said in a recent report, “The man 
on the job or at the machine is usually best in- 
formed as to its dangers.” 

Shop stewards have attended safety training 
Labor has requested and distributed 
thousands of copies of the safety pamphlet material 
published by the Department’s Division of Labor 
Standards. Clauses have been written into col 
lective bargaining contracts calling for active 
cooper? tive safety programs between management 
and workers 


classes. 


When deaths and disease occurred in the syn 
thetic rubber industry from the use of toxic 
solvents, particularly benzol, union appeals 
brought requests from the War Production Board 
to the Department of Labor for assistance. Union, 
management and Government representatives, as 
well as industrial hygienists and physicians of 
national repute, surveyed the plants affected 
Their work had the immediate effect of dispelling 
fear and furthering the correction of hazards. 

Secretary Perkins cited numerous examples o! 
successful safety work. A Chicago manufacturing 
firm which had a frequency rate of 17.4 for 1941 
reduced this figure to zero for the first 6 months oi 
1942 with the Committee’s help. The action 
which secured these results included guarding of 
machinery, reapiring floors, sending supervisors 
to safety-engineering training courses, and dis- 
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tributing to employees the Committee’s Special 
Bulletin No. 2 on worker’s safety. 

In ‘Texas another manufacturing plant employ- 
ing over 1,900 workers has reduced its accident 
frequency rate from 50 to less than 11, following 
committee assistance. A committee agent helped 
this company put into effect a safety program 
which includes a full-time safety director, safety 
committees, regular safety inspections, a safety 
suggestion system, safety contests, fully equipped 
first-aid room, two full-time nurses and a part-time 
doctor, employee safety education, plant fire 
brigade, and regular fire prevention inspection. 
Because of these measures 148 fewer men were 
incapacitated in 1942 than would have been the 
ease if the plant had not reduced its accident 
frequency. 

In addition to field service, over 1's million 
safety pamphlets and posters from the Division 
of Labor Standards were distributed during 1942. 
The Navy Department sent much of this material 
to its navy yards and shore establishments; 
the War Department to its ordnance plants, 
arsenals, and air depots; the Maritime Commission 
to private shipyards under its supervision; and 
the War Production Board to its production drive 
committees. 

Part of the committee’s program has been the 
promotion of safety engineering training courses. 
In cooperation with the U. S. Office of Education 
and the recognized engineering colleges of the 
country, the committee has advised on the formu- 


lation of an effective safety training course for 
industrial supervisors. 

Members and agents of the committee and 
safety technicians of the Division of Labor 
Standards assisted in developing course outlines 
and in selecting text material. Safety staff 
members of the Division and field agents of the 
committee have assisted in organizing these 
courses in local engineering colleges and in interest- 
ing plant management and organized labor in 
taking advantage of established classes. Some 
of the committee’s special agents are serving as 
instructors or have recommended instructors. 

During 1942, 900 such courses were inaugurated 
and over 37,800 students enrolled including 
Army and Navy personnel. In addition, co- 
operating with the Civilian Personnel Division of 
the War Department’s Services of Supply, the 
national committee laid the groundwork for the 
completion of a series of special courses to train 
the 500 Internal Security Inspectors of the Pro- 
vost Marshal General's office; for the completion 
of special concentrated courses for the key super- 
visory personnel of the nine Service Commands; 
and for the training of 600 key supervisors from 
the Supply Services to lead short safety courses 
themselves. 

Both the War and Navy Departments have 
recognized the importance of these courses which 
have been commended by Under Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson and Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy Ralph A. Bard. 


States Find Labor Laws Workable in War Industries 


Reports from various States also continue to 
indicate that their labor laws permit sufficient 
flexibility to adjust to changing wartime demands 
without permanent impairment of labor standards. 

From the Secretary of Labor and Industry in 
Pennsylvania comes word that, upon application, 
minors 16 and 17 years of age may now be em- 
ployed up to 48 hours a week where necessary in 
war industries under a series of new rulings by the 
Industrial Board. Girls of this age are permitted 
to work between 6 a. m. and 10 p. m. 

The Secretary is now empowered to grant ap- 
plications to employ boys of 16 and 17 as acetylene 
welders, provided they are duly authenticated ap- 
prentices and are subject to proper supervision at 
all times. Similarly, women 21 years of age and 
over may also be employed under certain conditions 
in welding operations and as crane operators. The 
conditions in the main require that such employ- 
ment is necessary to war work, and that certain 
safety standards be met. 

Monthly reports on wartime exemptions from 
labor laws in California indicate a jump in hours 
extension and the 7-day week requests from 59 in 
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September to 85 each for October and November. 
Applications for night-work permits increased 
from 25 in September to 35 in October and 44 in 
November. Hours extension and 7-day week 
variations have been granted in California only 
for very brief periods. Night-work permits for 
women require equal pay for equal work, a 30- 
minute lunch period with food and hot drinks 
available, and adequate transportation. 

Although more than 2,500 war plants in New 
York have applied for various dispensations from 
the labor laws and some 6,500 determinations have 
been made by the Labor Department during 1942, 
a recent sampling indicated that nearly 4 out ol! 
every 10 war contractors were not using thei 
dispensations at all, while another 18 percent were 
making only partial use of them, according to 
the latest annual report of the Industrial 
Commissioner. 

After a year’s experience in war production, 
most employers do not now ask for extreme con- 
ditions, such as a regular 7-day workweek for men 
and women, as was the case after Pearl Harbor. 
Recent applications for dispensations more gen- 
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erally represent either a desire to be covered in 
case of emergeney— such as an occasional need 
for Sunday work— or else an adaptation to some 
particular demand. Concludes the report: 

Now that New York war plants have ‘“‘shaken down”’ to 
steady, high output of war goods, over half of them are 
apparently meeting schedules without any reduction in 
labor standards. 


The use of temporary dispensations during the emer 
gency, in place of statutory changes in our legislation, ha 
been successful. * * *. A’ year’s experience, ha 
shown the wisdom of preserving the standards built up 
painstakingly by the people of the State over mar 
decades, by providing a flexible and efficient method . 
adjusting these standards under the force of temporar 
national necessity. 


Calls for Review of State Fire Laws 


With the details of “the tragic Boston fire still 
fresh in mind,” the Secretary of Labor has written 
all State labor commissioners urging them to 
review their fire laws or other legal responsibility 
for protecting working people against fire and ‘“‘to 
take such action as they can by enforcing the law, 
by public education, or by advising owners as to 
how to make the buildings under their jurisdiction 
relatively safe from fire hazards.” 

Although the principles of safe exit are well 
known, the Secretary adds that: 

“The night-club fire in Boston serves as a re- 
minder of what can follow carelessness. That 
disaster emphasized what should be minimum 
requirements for safety in such establishments, 
namely, adequate exits, automatic sprinklers, and 
elimination of combustible decorations. 

“T write to you, as one who is responsible for the 
welfare and safety of the working people in your 
jurisdiction, to remind you of these hazards and 
to ask you to take such precautions as you can 
under your powers or the Governor’s powers, and 


Would Regulate Private 


Congressman Tolan has again introduced his 
bill to regulate private employment agencies en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. This bill gives 
recognition to the fact that private employment 
agency abuses, unjustifiable at any time, must be 
outlawed in time of war to conserve manpower and 
to prevent exploitation. 

State action in this field is the subject of a bulle- 
tin which the Division of Labor Standards, U. 5. 
Department of Labor, has just sent to press. 
This bulletin reproduces language for a State law 
regulating private employment agencies suggested 
by an advisory committee appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Labor and compares provisions of the 
various State laws with the provisions of the 
suggested draft. 

The activities of fee-charging agencies, this 
bulletin points out, have been studied by various 
vovernmental agencies and legislative committees. 
All of these studies have shown that certain abuses 
are common enough, at least in some agencies, to 
warrant correction. These abuses include spread- 


also to ask you to recommend to your legislatur 
any legislation which you feel is necessary in orde: 
to give you real authority to prevent special fir 
hazards in factories, mercantile establishments, 
laundries, and other places where people are 
employed.” 

The Boston fire has also highlighted a need 
“long recognized by the New York Labor Depart- 
ment for more effective protection of the people ol 
the State in places of public assembly,” according to 
Industrial Commissioner Frieda S. Miller who says 

“Our experience in this field leads us to recom- 
mend that the Legislature reexamine this section 
of the labor law and redetermine the area of State 
responsibility and the proper method of enforce- 
ment of safety precautions in places of public 
assembly. 

“The growth of war industries has brought 
many boom towns to New York State; new places 
of communal recreation and assembly are develop- 
ing rapidly. For the protection of our citizens. 
the State should take this on as a war duty.” 


Employment Agency 


ing of false and inaccurate information, charging 
exorbitant fees, stimulating artificial labor turn- 
over, and encouraging unnecessary travel from 
one community to another. 

Collusion between the agent and an employer in 
order to collect and split between them fees col- 
lected from new workers is one of the most harmful 
practices. In such cases of ‘‘fee-splitting’’? work- 
ers are discharged on some pretext, so that new 
workers who pay fees toan agency may be employed 

Some of the States have controlled private em- 
ployment agency abuses within their borders by 
securing and enforcing effective State laws. As 
the report of the Secretary of Labor’s Ninth Na- 
tional Conference on Labor Legislation points out, 
however, “* * * this is also a national 
problem. Many employment agency placements 
are across State lines, and national legislation is 
necessary to regulate this interstate business.”’ 
The conference urged enactment of the Tolan bill 
as one essential step in developing a consistent 
national manpower policy for war industry. 
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Impact of War Production on Women’s Employment 


Women are becoming production workers in 
plants that have never before employed them. 
They are going into jobs that in many plants 
have been considered men’s work. New factories 
are being built that must look to women for a con- 
siderable part of their labor force. The shift from 
peacetime to war production has increased the call 
for women, some of whom have never worked 
before or have been engaged only in service, trade, 
or other nonfactory jobs. This twice-told tale was 
found repeated again when the Department of 
Labor through its Women’s Bureau surveyed war 
industries in New Jersey in the summer of 1942. 
What was learned there may well typify the situ- 
ation in any highly industrialized area making a 
considerable diversity of products. 

The sample consisted of 137 plants devoting 
half or more of their production to war-contract 
work. Well over half were engaged in war work 
alone. The majority of these plants had reached 
volume production before Pearl Harbor. Four 
were built expressly for war work, and all but 21 
of the others had made major adjustments in plant 
ormachinery. The firms reported employment of 
233,000 workers, nearly 3 in 10 of them women. 

Women were more than two-thirds of the work- 
ers in apparel; just over half in textiles; almost 
two-fifths in electrical products; a third in instru- 
ment manufacture; a fourth in ordnance acces- 
sories, and in plastic products; about a sixth in 
machines and machine tools, in small metal parts, 
and in rubber products; a seventh in chemicals; 
not quite a tenth in aircraft engines and propellers. 

Women’s employment was increasing faster 
than men’s, according to data for 128 identical 
plants. From 1940 to mid-1942, total employ- 
ment increased by 88 percent, women’s by 102 
percent. The greatest increases in number of 
women were in communication equipment, instru- 
ments, ordnance, aircraft engines and propellers, 
and apparel, in that order. It is significant that 
22 of the 137 plants visited were employing women 
for the first time because of the war emergency. 
These 22 plants cover more than 8 industries and 
alone accourit for the recent employment of more 
than 6,000 women. 

By June 1942 more than 1 in every 9 women 
factory workers were holding jobs ordinarily held 
by men. If textile and apparel industries are 
excluded the ratio becomes about 1 in 7. Nearly 
half the women in men’s jobs were in two indus- 
tries very different in the matter of woman-em- 
ployment—aircraft engines and propellers and 
electrical equipment. In the electrical industry, 
long established and traditionally woman-employ- 
ing, only 7 in 100 women were substitutes. 

The making of aircraft engines and propellers is 
a relatively new venture, and previous to the war 
almost exclusively a man-employing enterprise. 
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In the three firms visited all the women were 
replacing men. Other industries showing high 
proportions of all women on jobs formerly held by 
men were chemicals and drugs, 42 percent; 
machines and machine tools, 33; small metal 
parts, 28. 

Extensive conversion necessary to change from 
civilian production introduced women into jobs 
entirely new to the establishment, particularly in 
ordnance plants where two-fifths of the women 
were found on such new jobs, more than twice as 
many as were on those formerly held by men. 
About 15 percent of the women in machines and 
machine tools were on new jobs. In other 
industries the proportions were very small. 

Almost no discernible change was found in 
occupations of women in apparel and textiles and 
these industries are excluded from further con- 
sideration of job changes. When specific occu- 
pations are examined in which women are being 
employed as replacements in the other industries, 
a “most ingenious paradox” is brought to light 
There are actually few types of jobs in which 
women are now being substituted for men in some 
plants that they have not regularly held before 
the war in others. 

Only 4 in a group of about 25 factory occupa- 
tions in which women were employed at the time 
of the survey are not represented among those 
that women held in one or more establishments 
before the war. And, except for the job setters in 
one large electrical factory, each and every one 
of the 25 jobs was hamed somewhere in the sample 
as one that women were filling for the first time 
in a specific plant. So, on the whole, the change 
is not so revolutionary as might seem at first. 
What is needed to bring about a more prompt 
use of woman power—the greatest available labor 
supply not yet utilized—is an exchange of infor- 
mation, usually brought about only by such sur- 
veys as are made by the Department of Labor. 

As far as this study goes, the 4 really new jobs for 
women seem to be these: Gear shapers, hobbers, 
and cutters; optical-glass grinders; automatic- 
screw-machine operators; tool-crib attendants. 
Moreover, in the plants visited few women had 
been employed before the war as store-room clerks 
and draftsmen or tracers. Women appear to be 
replacing men more rapidly at machines than in 
any other type of work. Machine operators are 
less than a fourth of the women who are holding 
on to prewar jobs, but are half of those who have 
recently been substituted for men. 

The more usual machine jobs for women in 
these industries had been coil-winding and other 
machines peculiar to the electrical industry, and 
punch or forming-machine operation. The jobs 
in which women were found replacing men in 
substantial numbers were operation of drill presses, 








grinding and milling machines, various bench 
machines and lathes. Factories making instru- 
ments and aireraft engines and propellers alone 
accounted for well over two-fifths of the women 
replacements on machines. 

After machine operators, the most important 
occupational groups from the standpoint of num- 
bers of women substituted for men are assemblers 
and inspectors. The majority of the assemblers 
are in electrical plants and in the factories making 
small metal parts, while 2 aircraft engine and 
propeller firms alone claim more than half the 
substitute inspectors. 

An important question inevitably arises when 
the replacing of men with women in factory jobs is 
discussed. Are the women actually performing 
the same work as the men before them or has it 
been necessary to adjust the job in some way? 
This question was asked of firm officials in the 67 
plants surveyed in which women were employed 
as substitutes. Twenty-seven of the plants, or 2 
in every 5, reported no adjustments of any kind 
in any of the jobs in which women had been hired 
to replace men. Changes were made, however, in 
40 plants. Men were assigned in 18 of the 40 to 
set up and service the machines which women 
had been taken on to operate. 

Men do the heavy lifting for the women on 
some jobs. In describing others the management 
claimed in a few instances that women were given 
the easier, simpler, or lighter operations to per- 
form. The jigs and dies had been modified in one 
concern and in another a conveyor had been 
installed. A few firms reported that women did 
only one operation of a complex job, whereas men 
performed many. 

It is significant that though women had been 
substituted for men on the drill press in 18 firms, 
in only 7 was it considered necessary to retain 
men to set up apd service the women’s machines. 
Likewise, in the case of lathes, the women per- 
formed their own set-up work in 8 of the 11 plants 
in which they were replacements for men. No 
adjustments in the job were made for the newly 
employed women gear shapers and hobbers, 
optical-glass grinders, or automatic-serew-ma- 
chine operators, and these were new jobs forwomen. 

As their activities have changed or expanded, 
a number of firms have had to alter or add to the 
steps in their productive process, thereby develop- 
ing in’Many cases an entirely new group of jobs. 
Nearly a fifth of the firms visited reported having 
hired women to fill such vacancies, well over half 
as Inspectors, assemblers, or punch- and forming- 
press operators, but many in other machine and 
hand operations. 

Visits to nearly 700 women working in war 
plants brought out another point of general 
appheation. Of 416 factory women visited in 
New Jersey who had been with their company 
2 years ar less, fully half had no experience in 
industry before taking their wartime productive 


jobs. One in every 5 had been recruited from t! 
ranks of the local housewives and almost 1 
4 from such groups as domestic, clerical, sal 
and service workers, beauticians, teachers, ar 
students. 

Rehiring of former employees who had left o 
been laid off occurred in approximately one-fourt 
of the plants; one-third had taken transfers fro: 
other local firms. 

It cannot be said from the data that women a: 
not readily available for.war work in New Jerse 
Nearly 2 in every 3 women interviewed secur 
their jobs by personal application at the plant an 
most of the others were recommended by 
relative or friend. Few answered newspaper ad 
or resorted to the use of a private employmen 
agency. It is significant that only 60 out of 
total of 689 women reporting used the publ 
employment service. 

The growing importance of women in manu- 
facturing industries, both those producing fo 
civilians and those concerned with the war effor' 
is shown by a report of the New York Departmen 
of Labor on changes in numbers of men and wome 
in that State between January 15 and October 1° 
1942. Approximately three times as many women 
as men had been added to factory pay rolls in th: 
9 months. <A shift from men to women had 
occurred in nearly all manufacturing industries 
In 8 of 12 main industry groups, men’s employ 
ment had fallen off by more than 10 percent in 5 
Women’s employment declined only in the textil: 
group, and that by 2 percent compared with 14 
percent for men. 


The most notable. increase in women’s employ- 


ment had taken place in war industries. The 
metals and machinery group, which added 22 per 
cent to the total number of employees, accom 
plished it by adding 123 percent more women and 
only 13 percent more men. The professional and 
scientific instruments and the photographic and 
optical goods industries are among those holding 
important Government contracts. In these men’s 
employment increased by 16 percent, women’s by 
76. In other industries which undoubtedly pro 
duced to some extent for war needs the situation 
was as follows: 
Men 

11 percent 


Women 

Chemicals and petro- 19 percent 
leum products. 

tubber products 

Apparel and so forth 

Furniture and lumber 
products. 

Leather products 


33 pereent 
6 percent 
17 pereent 


S4 percent 
S percent 
25 perce! 


9 percent 12 pereent 
In industries producing quite largely for the 

general consumer, marked differences also were 

found: 

Me " 


9 percent 


Women 


Food and tobacco 11 percent 
products. 

Printing and so forth 

Stone, clay, and glass 
products. 

Paper and so forth — - 


18 percent 
+ 57 percent 


S percent 
8 percent 


19 percent + 1 percent 
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Minimum-Wage Decision Aids Wage Stabilization 


the Court 
Directory 


The highest New York State court, 
of Appeals, has upheld New York’s 


Order No. 3 for the Confectionery Industry, in the 
case of Mary Lincoln Candies, Inc., v. New York 
State Department of Labor (5 WHR 990). The 


decision, which terminated a 4-vear legal battle in 
the New York State courts, is of particular sig- 
nificance at this time, not only because it marks 
another forward step in the progress of State mini- 
mum-wage legislation for women, but because it 
illustrates how State minimum-wage legislation is 
making an important contribution toward further- 
ing the Nation’s wage-stabilization program. 

One of the essential points of the wage-stabili- 
zation program, as enunciated by the President in 
executive Order No. 9250, is the elimination of 
substandards of living. The War Labor Board, as 
the agency officially responsible for carrying out 
this program, has formally recognized the value of 
State minimum-wage legislation in helping to ac- 
complish this purpose. In its General Order No. 7 
the Board states that since State minimum-wage 
legislation is designed and intended to eliminate 
substandards of living, the Board has approved in 
advance all wage increases made in compliance 
with State minimum-wage laws and orders. 


One of the most effective ways in which State . 


minimum-wage orders can help eliminate sub- 
standards of living is illustratéd by the provisions of 
the New York confectionery order under attack in 
the New York case. The order, in addition to 
providing a minimum wage of $14 for a full 40- 
hour week and a 35-cent hourly rate, provided 
minimum weekly wage for part-time worke os 
Under the order, in the busy season (September 
to April 1) employees working 3 d: avs or less in 
any week containing 3 or more wodbhaye must be 
paid not less than $10 for the week; in the slack 
season (April 1 to September 1) employees working 
2 days or less in any week containing 2 or more 
workdays must be paid not less than $7 for the 
week. Employees called to work on a fourth day 
in the busy season or a third day in the slack 
season are entitled to a wage for the week of at 
least $11.20 or $8.40, respectively. 

The provision in the New York order which re- 
quires that an employee who works at all must be 
paid for 3 days’ work or 2 days’ work, depending 
on the season, is what is known as a “‘guaranteed- 
wage” provision or ““minimum-weekly-wage”’ pro- 
vision. The purpose of a weekly-wage provision 
is to insure that a worker who through no fault of 
her own is employed less than full time must be 
paid a certain fixed weekly sum instead of an 
hourly minimum-wage rate. Since a worker's 
living costs remain relatively constant even though 
the amount of employment offered her varies, the 
weekly-minimum-wage provision affords a re: alistic 
method of carrying out the real purpose of State 
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minimum-wage legislation—that of providing a 
cost-of-living wage 
In the New York the minimum-weekly- 


wage provision was the — specifically at 


case 


issue, As stated by the Court in its majority 
opinion, the question was: “May a minimum- 
wage order under Article 19 of the New York 


State Labor Law validly fix. a so-called ‘Guaran- 
teed Wage’ (for women and minors), that is, may 
such an order require employers not only to pay 
a2 minimum hourly rate to such employees, but 
also to pay that minimum hourly rate for a mini- 
mum number of hours per week?” The employers 
contended that such an order was unreasonable 
and not in compliance with the statute because it 
failed to take into account the reasonable value 
of the services and actually required payment for 
services that were not rendered. 

The Court rejected the employers’ argument, 
and upheld the validity of the minimum-weekly- 
wage provision, holding that the adequacy of the 
wage to cover the cost of living, not its accuracy 
in reflecting the market value of the 
the controlling test. The Court found support for 
this conclusion in the judicial history of minimum- 
legislation and in the legislative intent ex- 


services, Is 


wage 


pressed and implied in the New York minimum- 
wage law. Since the minimum-weekly-wage prin- 
ciple affords a quick and effective way by which 


State minimum-wage orders can help to eliminate 
substandard wages, the reasoning followed by the 
highest New York court in upholding the validity 
of this principle is of more than passing interest. 
Extracts form the Court’s decision follow. 


The verv cor minimum-wage legislation neces- 
sarily involves the determination of the cost of living and 
the fixing of a wage that will reasonably cover, or approach, 
that cost. The idea of a “living wage” is the heart and 
core of all such legislation. , 5 
* * * And when it [the 
Board and the Commissioner to take 
of adequate maintenance and health 
of the services and the wages paid in the State for like 
work, the Legislature of course realized that a wage suffi- 
cient to provide t standard of living would some- 
times exceed the bargain-and-sale value of the 
worker’s services. 


cept ol 


Legislature] directed the Wage 
into account the cost 
as well as the value 


a“ ak cen 
strict 


* * * Tt is fairly to be assumed that the Legislature, 
bent on seeing to it that women and minors should, so far 


as possible, receive subsistence wages for their work, 
appreciated that no hourly rate of wages could achieve 


that result unless it were multiplied by some appropriate 
number of hours. 

* * * The Legislature, driving toward its plainly marked 
goal, would have stopped far short of that goal if it had 
provided for minimum hourly wages only. The accom- 
plishment of its high social purpose required a grant of 
authority to the Labor Department to make such orders 
as would in facet be directed toward providing a living 
wage, not merely an hourly rate which, in most industries, 


would not produce a living income, unless ordered paid for 


a sufficient minimum number of hours. 


We hold that order, to be valid under 


a minimum-wage 


7 





our statute, need not be consistent with the actual market 
value of the work actually done in every period of employ- 
ment however short. 


The New York confectionery order is one of the 
more recent in a long series of State orders which 
incorporate some form of the minimum-weekly- 
wage principle. The principle was first adopted 
in a Minnesota minimum-wage order as long ago 
as 1920, and it has been used by other States with 
increasing frequency through the ensuing vears. 
At the present time 25 to 30 State orders contain 
some type of minimum-weeckly-wage provision. 

State administrators and wage boards have 
found this type of wage proy ision to be one of the 


most effective methods of eliminating substandard 
of living, since it provides the worker with 
weekly wage at least partially adequate to meet 
her living costs for a week. Experience has show: 
that establishment of a legal minimum wage on a 
weekly basis helps to stabilize the industry to 
which it applies by offering the employer a finan 
cial incentive for improving his employment 
practices, 

Today, when the elimination of substandards of 
living has become part of our declared National 
policy, the minimum-weekly-wage principle, as 
expressed in State minimum-wage orders, promises 
to have a wider scope and greater usefulness. 


Wide Scope of Women’s Work Skills 


Estimates of future woman employment in this 
Nation at war indicate that women will number 
18 million by December 1943, or 34 percent of all 
employed persons.' This will require considerable 
expansion compared to 1940, when employed 
women totaled 11,138,178 and constituted 24.7 
percent of all employed persons. 

In carrying out this expansion, practical studies 
of actual operations are desirable to determine 
how women can best be utilized. Information 
on the distribution of women and men in various 
occupations and industries such as the Census 
furnishes is also of great value; it indicates not 
only the characteristics of the work force already 
available, but the types of work in which women 
(judging by the numbers then employed) can be 
placed most readily and where they will be most 
needed. 

The skills which women workers can contribute 
to the war program have been developed largely 
in five main occupational fields. Ofevery 10 women 
employed in 1940, 3 worked in clerical, sales, and 
kindred occupations, 2 in domestic-service jobs, 
2 as operatives and kindred workers, 1 as a profes- 
sional or semiprofessional worker, and 1 in service 
work other than domestic and protective. Six 
other fields (farmers, the proprietor group, the 
craftsmen group, protective-service workers, farm 
laborers, and laborers other than farm and mine) 
accounted for relatively few women. 

Among 442 detailed occupations employing at 
least some women, by far the largest group was 
that of private-family servants. As the accom- 
panying table shows, this was followed more or 
less closely by stenographers, typists, and secre- 
taries; teachers, n. e. ¢.*; clerical and kindred 
workers, n. e. ¢.?; and saleswomen, n. e. c.?. 
Twenty-three individual occupations each had 
over 100,000 women. 

In 11 individual occupations more than 90 per- 
cent of all persons employed were women. These 
included the two largest groups of women—ser- 


1 Preliminary estimate by Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and Bureau of Employment Security. 
2 Not elsewhere classified. 


vantsin private families, and stenographers, typists, 
and secretaries —as well as dressmakers and seam- 
stresses not in factories, laundresses in_ privat: 
families, trained nurses and student nurses, prac 
tical nurses and midwives, attendants in physi 
cians’ and dentists’ offices, telephone operators 
milliners not in factories, housekeepers in private 
families, and boarding-house and lodginghouse 
keepers. 

In some 27 other occupations women were more 
than half of the persons employed; in another 25 
women were at least two-fifths of the total. It 
is in such occupations that new women recruits 
can be placed most readily. Even in peacetiny 
it has been found advantageous to employ women 
in these types of work because of their special 
abilities. From among these occupations it will 
be possible to draw a supply of experienced women 
for other more essential work. 

In the very great majority of all the 451 oecu- 
pation groups listed by the Census, men greatly 
outnumbered women. Only 9, however, had no 
women at all employed; these included railroad 
conductors, baggagemen, locomotive engineers, 
locomotive firemen, railroad and car shop me- 
chanics and repairmen, railroad brakemen, railroad 
switchmen, firemen in fire departments, and 
soldiers, sailors, marines and coast guards. There 
were many occupations in which 99 in every 100 
persons were men. Transfers of men to the armed 
forces necessitate the substitution of women in 
many of these jobs. Comprehensive training 
programs and provision of satisfactory working 
conditions are essential to recruit the women 
needed in these fields. 

Even within the same occupation group, the 
industries in which women and men work differ 
considerably. This is demonstrated by data for 
wage and salary workers, who constituted 87 per- 
cent of all employed women and 71 percent of 
all employed men in 1940. 

Among professional and semiprofessional wage 
or salary workers, 86 percent of the women but less 
than 30 percent of the men were employed in 
educational and in medical and other health 
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The leading occupations of employed women, 1940 


Women employed 


Per- 
Occupation cent of 


Number total 
em 


ploy 
pos 

Servants, private family 1,420,469 | 91. ¢ 
Stenographers, typists, and secretaries 988,081 93. 5 
Teachers not elsewhere classified 772, 044 
Clerical and kindred workers not else- 

where classified __- 630, 471 
Saleswomen not elsewhere classified 515, 539 
Bookkeepers, accountants, and cashiers 146, 205 
Operatives, apparel and accessories $25, 534 
Housekeepers, private family 362, 431 
Waitresses, except private family 356, 
Trained nurses and student nurses 
Farm laborers (unpaid family workers 
Barbers, beauticians, and manicurists 
“Clerks’”’ in stores 
Telephone operators 
Laundresses, private family 
Servants, except private family 
Laundry operatives and laundresses, ex- 

cept private family 
Operatives, cotton manufactures 167, 
Farmers (owners and tenants 151, 
Dressmakers and seamstresses not in 

factory 133, 627 | 98. ¢ 
Cooks, except private family 116, ¢ 12 
Operatives, knit goods 115, 66 
Boarding-house and lodginghouse keepers. 100, 35: 90. 5 


services. Among operatives and kindred workers, 
45 percent of the women but less than 9 percent of 
the men worked in the apparel, cotton, and knit- 
goods industries or in laundry, cleaning, and dye- 
ing services. Among. service workers (except 
protective), two-thirds of the women but only 10 
percent of the men were in domestic service. 
Only among clerical, sales, and kindred workers 
was there any degree of correspondence in in- 
dustrial distribution. 

There are indications that increased employ- 
ment of women in the war period has entailed a 
general shifting process. Apparently as men were 
drafted their places in many instances were taken 
by women usually employed in jobs traditional for 
women. These in turn were in many cases 
replaced by women and young persons newly 
entering the labor market. As manpower require- 
ments press more closely on labor supply the 
shifting will need to be intensified and special 
arrangements must be made. Readjustments in 
connection with several types of work are men- 
tioned in the paragraphs following. 

Manufacturing operatives are most important 
in war production because they are directly con- 
cerned with making the required planes, tanks, and 
guns. The women operatives who were working 
in manufacturing for wages or salaries numbered 
over 1's million in 1940 and constituted well over 
one-third of all such operatives reported. Women 
tended to concentrate in some types of werk, 
however, men in others. In 10 consumer-goods 
industries the majority of the operatives were 
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women, but in many durable-goods industries 
women were relatively few. 

Characteristic industries with high proportions 
of women are shown below in Group |. Group LI, 
with very’ low proportions of women, presents 
several essential war industries. Proportions are 
undoubtedly higher now than in 1940. Increased 
use of women calls for still higher proportions of 
women in the first type of industry, along with the 
adoption of methods to enable raising the propor- 
tions of women in industries such as in the second 
group. 

Percentage of 
Selected industries operatives who 
Group / pomen 
‘Tobacco 5 
Silk and rayon j 
Knit goods 
Apparel and accessories 
Canning and preserving fruit 
tables, and sea food 
Group ll: 
Aircraft and parts 
Ship and boat building and repairing 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills 
Railroads (including railroad repair 
shops ( 
Sawmills and planing mills 1.8 


In certain professional and semiprofessional 
fields in which marked shortages have occurred, 
employed women were few in number in the past 
but already there are indications of their increase 
For example, in 1940 there were only 1,654 women 
chemists, assayers, and metallurgists, 730 en 
gineers, 7,608 physicians and surgeons, and 97 
radio and wireless operators, to name some of the 
most critical. Women were less than 1 in 20 in 
each. In contrast, in the entire professional group 
in 1940, 9 in 20 were women. The high degree of 
sucess of numbers of women in other professional 
fields indicates that progress in meeting the defi- 
ciencies can be made by encouraging women to 
take the training needed. 

If women usually engaged in housework for 
their own families are recruited to fill man- 
power needs of the country. provision must be 
made to continue in some other way the services 
and functions they have performed in the home 
This will call for community programs to supple 
ment the great group of service workers, for in 
spite of the large numbers of domestic servants, 
most families do not have paid help. If to the 
1.4 million women household servants are added 
housekeepers and laundresses, and if men are 
included, domestic servants in private families 
totaled over 2 million in 1940. Yet on the aver- 
age these amounted only to about 1 domestic 
for every 17 families in the United States. 
Furthermore, the servant group itself becomes 
depleted as other work proves more attractive 


3 Jn 1940 there were 34,861,624 occupied dwelling units, 
which are believed to approximate the number of private 


families in the United States. 








Employment and Pay Rolls in December 1942 


Total employment in nonagricultural establish- 
ments reached a new all-time peak of 38,956,000 
in mid-December 1942. This represented a gain 
of 423,000 since mid-November and an increase 
of 2.868.000 since December a year ago. These 
figures do not include proprietors of unincorpo- 
rated businesses, self-employed persons, unpaid 
family workers, domestics employed in private 
homes, personnel of the WPA, NYA, and CCC, 
and the uniformed personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 

The outstanding gains over the month among 
the major industry divisions were a seasonal in- 
crease of 341,000 in trade (due primarily to the 
hiring of additional personnel to handle the pre- 
Christmas buying) and a gain of 235,000 in manu- 
facturing employment (chiefly in war plants). 
Contract and Federal force account construction 
showed a decline of about 9 percent or 170,000 
workers. Over the year interval, the principal 
gains were in manufacturing (2,103,000) and 
Federal, State, and local government (1,200,000), 
the increase in the latter division being due pri- 
marily to expansion in the War and Navy depart- 


ments. The chief declines over the year interva 
were in trade (399,000) and construction (154,000 
MANUFACTURING 

War industries continued to show 
wage-earner employment and pay rolls in the effort 
to produce an increasing flow of war goods 
Among them were such durable-goods industries 
as aircraft, shipbuilding, automobiles, electrical! 
equipment, machine-shop products, and engines 
The automobile industry had reduced the numbe: 
of its workers from 142.5 percent of the 1939 aver- 
age in November 1941 to 92.8 percent in April 
1942, but had shown substantial gains each month 
since. By December 1942 this industry had cor 
verted its facilities almost entirely to war work and 
had brought its working forces up to 127.1 percent 
of the 1939 average. 

The durable-goods group as a whole, in which 
most of the war industries are concentrated, showed 
employment gains of 2.4 percent over the month 
and 25.5 percent over the year with corresponding 
pay roll increases of 3.0 and _ 60.0 percent 
respectively. 


increases 


Estimated employment and weekly pay rolls in durable and nondurable-goods groups in December 1942, 
November 1942, and December 1941 (adjusted to 1940 and 1941 Bureau of Employment Security data) 


[Thousands] 


Number of wage earners employed 


December 

1942 
TOTAL, ALL INDUSTRIES 13, 023 
Durable group Z ?, L585 
Iron and steel 1, 679 
Klectrical machinery 631 


Machinery, excluding electric 1, 159 
Transportation 1, 923 
Automobiles 511 
Nonferrous 380 
Lumber 167 
Furniture 351 
Stone 35 
Vondurable group 5, 568 
Textile mill products 1, 267 
Apparel and finished fabrics 826 
Leather 356 
Food 1, 039 
‘Tobacco 99 
Paper 304 
Printing and publishing 332 
Chemicals 702 
Petroleum 123 
tubber 173 
Miscellaneous 347 


Amount of weekly pay roll 


November December December November December 
1942 1941 1942 1942 1941 
12, 827 | 11, 327 | $503, 688 | $488, 619 $344, 984 
7, 281 5, 940 337, 112 327, 340 210, 719 
1, 644 1, 506 72, 336 70, 044 53, 430 
613 485 26, 673 25, 622 17, 241 
1, 137 937 55, 877 54, 022 37, 711 
1, 839 845 105, 736 102, 695 39, 391 
492 517 27, 563 26, 608 20, 594 
376 357 16, 451 15, 909 12, 335 
176 509 11,517 11, 871 10, 100 
350 101 9, 678 9, 393 9, 470 
354 382 11, 271 11, 176 10, 447 
5, 546 5, 387 166, 576 161, 279 134, 265 
1. 357 1, 299 32, 851 31, 883 28, 060 
$26 877 18, 977 18, 794 17, 499 
357 378 9, 426 9, 037 8, 485 
1, 063 966 30, 777 29, 961 24, OS4 
100 97 2, 239 2, 213 1, 827 
299 330 9, 902 9, 591 9, 264 
331 354 11, 832 1, 480 11, 845 
684 176 26, O77 24, 818 15, 059 
123 123 5, 547 5, 613 t. 735 
168 161 6, 851 6, 416 +, 944 
338 325 12, 097 11, 473 8, 462 
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Employment, pay rolls, hours, and earnings in selected nonmanufacturing industries 


Percentage change fror 


Item December 1942 


n 


November December 
1942 1941 
Bituminous coal 
Employment 406, 400 0.8 7.3 
W eekly pay roll $14, 315, 000 1. 6 8. 0 
Weekly hours 36. 0 ® | 13. 9 
Hourly earnings $1. 09 1.2 1. 1 
Weekly earnings $38. 70 5. 4 16.5 
Velal mining 
employment 87, 600 .6 7 
Weekly pay roll $3, 436, 000 ~ + 11.8 
Weekly hours 14.3 2 + 2.9 
Hourly earnings $. 93 2 9.5 
Weekly earnings $41. 17 0 12. 6 
Telephone and telegraph 
Employment 166, 900 5 2.9 
Weekly pay roll $16, 150, 000 2 2 
Weekly hours 10. 7 0 2 
Hourly earnings $. 83 - 1. 1 
Weekly earnings $33. 82 3 1.2 
Electric light and powe 

imployment 220, 300 l. 1 13. 7 
Weekly pay roll $9, 043, 000 8 5. 7 
Weekly hours Hl. 1 2. 6 1.5 
Hourly earnings $. 98 1.9 7. 6 
Weekly earnings $40. 79 m 9.3 
Street railways and busses 
amployment 217, 700 23 +9. 9 
Weekly pay roll $9, 515, 000 15 27.8 
Weekly hours 19. 7 13 6. 0 
Hourly earnings $. 86 1,2 10. 0 
Weekly earnings $43. 02 2.3 16. 2 


Percentage change 
from 
Item December 1042 

November | December 

1942 1941 

Wholesale trade 
Employment 1, 430, 100 0. 2 7. 6 
Weekly pay roll $55, 456, 000 f 3. 2 
Weekly hours 11.8 l 1.9 
Hourly earnings $. 89 5 9. 1 
Weekly earnings $37. 28 l 11.6 
Retail trade 
Kk mployment 1, 066, 900 9. 7 6. 0 
Weekly pay roll $94, 218, 000 8. 4 3 
Weekly hours 11.0 7 3. 4 
Hourly earnings %. 61 2.3 8. 4 
Weekly earnings $22. 88 1.3 6. 1 
Hotels 

Kmployment 277, 500 2 l 
Weekly pay roll $5, 252, 000 2.0 13.5 

Weekly hours 14.8 1.0 0 
Hourly earnings $. 42 1.2 13. 2 
Weekly earnings $18. 98 2.2 13. 7 

Laundries 
Kmployment 261, 800 bd 15 
Weekly pay roll $5, 232, 000 1. 4 +17. 1 
Weekly hours 14.0 1. 6 7 
Hourly earnings $. 51 3 8.9 
Weekly earnings $22. 36 2.3 12. 1 
Dyeing and cleaning 

Employment 67, 700 3. 6 19 
Weekly pay roll $1, 505, 000 5 17. 6 
Weekly hours 13. 3 9 2.3 
Hourly earnings $. 61 6 14.5 
Weekly earnings $25. 51 +. 1 15. 4 


Public Employment 


Employment in the regular Federal services 

executive, legislative, and judicial) rose 120,000 
in December to a total of 2,957,000 workers. Of 
these 1,338,000 were employed by the War De- 
partment, 564,000 by the Navy Department, and 
208,000 by other war agencies (including, in 
addition to the emergency agencies such as WPB 
and OPA, the Maritime Commission, Panama 
Canal, and National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics). After the transfer in December of 
approximately 34,000 Federal Security Agency 
workers from nonwar to war agencies, nonwar 
agencies employed 847,000 persons. During the 
past year of war, employment in war agencies rose 
145.7 percent, while employment in nonwar 
agencies declined 0.4 percent. 

The decline of 24,200 workers on Federally 
financed construction and shipbuilding was due to 
the completion of certain airport and nonresiden- 
tial building projects and to seasonal curtailments 
on road and reclamation projects. These declines 
were only partially offset by increases in shipbuild- 
ing and air corps station construction employment. 
Workers on all Federally financed construction 
and shipbuilding projects aggregated 2,124,000 or 
99.3 percent more than in December 1941. 

The WPA and CCC programs reduced person- 
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nel by 26,100 and 700 leaving totals of 337,000 
and 1,000. Reductions on these two programs 
during the past year were follows: WPA, 
716,000; and CCC, 152,000. 


abs 


Civilian employment and pay rolls in the regular 
Federal services, on construction and shipbuild- 
ing programs financed wholly or partially by 
Federal funds, and on other Federal 


programs, December 1942 


Subject to revision 


Service or program Employment Pay roll 


Regular Federal services: 


Executive 2, 948, 000 $476, 596, 000 


Legislative 6, 400 1, 435, 000 
Judicial 2, 600 675, 000 
Construction: 
Financed from regular Fed- 
eral appropriations 1,956, 000 =400, 799, 000 
Publie housing 65, 300 10, 175, 000 
War public works 9, 400 1, 291, 000 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration 93, 600 19, 903, 000 
Other programs: 
National Youth Administra- 
tion 158, 300 2. 919, 000 
Work Projects Administra- 


a 


336, 900 
1, 000 


2, 972, 000 


tion , 
166, 000 


Civilian Conservation Corps 


ll 





Cost of Living in December 1942 


Living costs to families of wage earners and 
lower-salaried workers in large cities of the United 
States rose 0.5 percent on the average between 
November 15 and December 15, with the food 
group showing the largest advance. The increase 
of 1.2 percent in food costs was mainly due to 
higher prices for fresh fruits and vegetables. 
These prices are not controlled by OPA and 
usually rise at this time of year. Local shortages 
were reported for most meats, but supplies of fresh 
fish and poultry were said to be adequate. The 
short supply of butter was reflected by small 
advances in 41 cities of the 51 included in the food- 
cost index. 

Housefurnishing costs on the average remained 
unchanged between mid-November and mid- 
December, with slight increases reported from 4 
of the 21 cities covered monthly. Furniture and 
sheet prices advanced in these cities. Decreases 
in 3 cities were due to declines in prices of rugs and 
electric light) bulbs. Some furniture prices de- 
clined in’ Pittsburgh. 

Clothing costs, on the average, remained 
unchanged over the month in the large cities com- 
bined. Men’s woolen suits and overcoats, cotton 
shirts, work trousers, and women’s rayon under- 
wear were selling for higher prices on the average, 
but in seme cities this rise was matched by a 
decrease in prices of women’s wool coats, percale 
dresses, and shoes 

Miscellaneous goods and services increased 0.1 
percent during the last month of the year. Higher 
rates for hospital rooms were reported in several 
cities, and a few reported higher charges for beauty 
and barber shop services. Fuel costs rose 0.1 
percent because of advances in coal prices. Rents 


in all of the large cities surveyed, except New York 
and Scranton are now under Federal rent contro] 
and rents generally remained unchanged over thi 
month, 


Cost of living in 21 large cities 
Percent of change fron 


a ‘ Dec. 15, 
Area and City ‘ 1941, 


to 
Dec. 15, 
1042 


Average: 34 large cities 


North Atlantic: 
Boston 
Buffalo 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

South Atlantic: 
Baltimore 
Savannah 
Washington, 

North Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 

South Central: 
Birmingham 
Houston 

Western: 
Denver 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
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War Industry Workweek Continues Increase 


The scheduled workweek in the durable-goods 
industries primarily war industries—was over 48 
hours in November, the increase from October in 
average hours actually worked in these industries 
being ().7 percent. 

Although hours scheduled exceed working time, 
due to quits and absences, all employees on the 
pav roll for any part of the week in a number of 
war industries actually averaged 48 hours or more 
of time worked per week. 

For all manufacturing industries war and civil- 
ian— weekly hours averaged 44 a week in Novem- 


12 


ber as compared with 43.6 in October and 
November 1941. 


Industry 
Machine tools 
Aircraft engines 
Engines and turbines, excluding aircraft engines 
Firearms 
Machinery and machine-shop products 
Locomotives (ineluding tanks) 
Textile machinery 
Shipbuilding and boat building 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and 
saws) 
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